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band of religious in 1647. Japan thus became a living tomb of the faithful.
A price was put on the heads of all Christians, native or foreign, and
every year the Japanese people collectively and individually were called
upon to show their hatred of the Faith by trampling publicly on the crucifix 1
Had this and the other edicts been strictly enforced, the remnant of the
suffering Church must ere long have been entirely exterminated, but no
doubt the system of feudalism, already referred to, which rendered the local
lords semi-independent of the Mikado, and the consequent lax enforce-
ment of the decree in many districts, enabled the spark of Christianity
to keep alive. For two centuries, Japan remained cut off from the rest
of the world, save for the intercourse kept up by a few merchants, chiefly
Dutch, and so things continued till the treaty between France and Japan
was signed in 1858. By this epoch-making agreement, it was stipulated,
among other conditions, that Christianity should be permitted in the ports
of the country. To the amazement of Pfere Petitjean of the Society of
Foreign Missions and his colleagues, who now undertook the restoration
of the faith in Japan, some fifty thousand native Christians were discovered
in the country, and the marks by which this long unknown body of the
faithful recognized their European brethren as members of the true
Church were (a) the acknowledgment of the supremacy of " the Great
Father " in Rome, or the Pope ; (2) Devotion to the Blessed Virgin ;
and (3) Celibacy of the priesthood. A wonderful proof this of the
traditional orthodoxy of the native Catholics who had been deprived of
priest, sacrifice, sacraments (except Baptism) and official instruction for a
period of nearly two and a half centuries 1
The re-opening up of this ancient nation to Christian influences was
received at Rome with unbounded joy, and in 1862, Pope Pius IX marked
the beginning of the new and happier era by a great pontifical act designed
both to remind the faithful at large of the marvellous constancy of these
far-off children of the Church under such protracted trials, and to invoke
the intercession of so many glorious martyrs and confessors.
The Canonization of twenty-six of the martyred saints of Japan, in
June of that year, is, as the late Wilfred Ward so well described it, one
of those events in Catholic history which startle the secular world 1 *
The time chosen for the solemn act was one fraught with the gravest
anxiety for the Holy See, owing to the dubious policy of Napoleon III
and his government on the Roman question, the thinly veiled hostility of
the Piedmontese government, and the active, if sporadic attacks of Gari-
baldi and his "Thousand," or rather, thousands of filibusters and re-
volutionaries. Yet it was in the midst of all these menacing contingencies
that the great and genial Pontiff of the Italian Revolution chose tp ijjr
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